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[New Bndge over the Taff. } 


We propose in this and the two followmg Supplements 
to continue our series of British tours with an account of 
Wales. As in those of last year, which treated of the 
Scottish Highlands and the Cumbrian Lakes, our leading 
object will be to furnish a cheap and useful guide to the 
pedestrian and economical traveller. For such prefatory 
matter as may be useful to the inexperienced, we may 
refer to what has been said in speaking of the Highlands, 
No. 326. The general observations there made upon 
mountain scenery will apply to Wales ; it being remem- 
bered that in Wales the lakes are comparatively few and 
small, and that water-travelling (except on the lower part 
of the Wye) is out of the question. The inns are com- 
monly clean and comfortable; the charges much the 
same as in country places in England. The carriage- 
roads are for the most part good ; and at the better class 
of inns two-wheel or four-wheel carriages may be readily 
obtained. To procure saddle-horses, except for the ascent 
of Cader Idris and Snowdon, where the letting out of 
horses and guides is a regular business, is said to be 


difficult. In many respects Wales is a less pleasant . 


Vou. VIL. 





country for a pedestrian tourist than the Cumbrian moun- 
tains. Its beauties are less concentrated than theirs; and 
the a less frequently occurs of abandoning the 
road altogether, and taking a free course over the moun- 
tains. The divergent structure and compact form of the 
Cumbrian group offer peculiar advantages to the pedes- 
trian, who, from the proximity of the valleys, and narrow- 
ness of the mountain-ridges which divide them, may cross 
two or three chains in the course of the day. In Wales 
his route is for the most part more strictly prescribed by 
the course of the valleys; and it is more rarely con- 
venient to quit the direct route between two places, for 
the sake of a ramble over the hills. Much however 
depends on accident and first impressions, and — 
as many would prefer North Wales to the Lakes, as, 
with the writer, would adopt the contrary opinion. The 
best portions of the one may bear comparison, whether 
for beauty or sublimity, with the best portions of the 
other: it is in the constant variety, the absence of long, 
dull, moorland stages, the number and interest of the 
wild upland routes, that the suveriority of . Lake dis- 
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trict, if there be such superiority, consists. In one feature, 
that from which it has emphaticaily derived its common 
name, the Cumbrian district is infinitely superior,—the 
number, size, and beauty of its lakes. In Wales, on the 
other hand, the rivers are of longer course and larger 
volume, and the waterfalls are more numerous, and much 
more worthy of attention. In the number, beauty, and 
curiosity of its castellated remains and British antiquities, 
Wales is far superior to any part of the island. 

In speaking of Welsh scenery, however, it is not to 
be forgotten that the Alpine portion occupies but a small 
part of the principality: and that the North and South 
are as different in geological formation and external fea- 
tures, as the mountains of Cumberland from the lumpish 
moors and rich valleys of Derbyshire. North Wales con- 
tains the highest mountains in our island, south of the 
Forth. These lofty peaks however are confined to Merio- 
nethshire and Caernarvonshire, where the granitic and 
slate rocks of the primitive formation prevail. Proceed- 
ing eastward through Denbighshire and Flintshire, these 
primitive rocks are succeeded by the clay-slates and 
mountain-limestone which constitute the chief portion of 
the Denbighshire mountains; then by coal and its asso- 
ciates ; and finally by the new red sandstone which ex- 
tends into and over the great plain of Cheshire. Accord- 
ingly the mountains of Denbighshire, though extensive 
and dreary, are much lower, and much tamer in their 
character, than their neighbours to the westward ;, and the 
landscape beauties of this country must be sought prin- 
cipally in the larger valleys, those of Dee and Clwyd. 
In Flintshire the hills reach but a moderate elevation, 
and the only beauty to be found is that of softness and 
fertility. Proceeding southwards, the upland parts of 
Montgomeryshire are formed by coarse clay-slates and 
shale, which attain their test height in Plinlim- 
mon, on the borders of Canfiganshire : the south-eastern 
part of the county is occupied by the rich extensive vale 
of the Severn. South of the Severn, the same slate for- 
mation extends from Plinlimmon through great part of} 
Radnorshire, Cardiganshire, and Brecknockshire, form- 
ing that extensive and desolate tract whence the Rydol, 
the Severn, the Wye, the Tivy, and the Towy de- 
scend,—a sterile, elevated moorland tract, scarce rising 
into mountain, and destitute of interest, except in the deep 
valleys of the rivers. The greater part of Breckaock- 
shire is occupied by the old red sandstone. This reaches 
to the height of 2545 feet in the Black Forest, east of 
Breeon, between the vales of Usk and Wye, and toa 
still greater height in the extensive chain which runs 
from Abergavenny, along the southern side of the vale of 
Usk, into Caermarthenshire to the south of Llandilo. In 
this are situated the Brecknock Beacon, 2862 feet above 
the sea (the highest mountain in South Wales), the Caer- 
marthen, or the Trecastle Beacon, or Van, 2596 feet high, 
and other lofty points. To the south the mountain district 
of Glamorganshire consists of the mountain-limestone and 
coal-formations, forming flat-topped ranges, never rising 
to the height of 2000 feet, but intersected by very beau- 
tiful valleys. Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire are 
chiefly occupied by the coarse slates or shale, which ex- 
tend from North Wales to St. David’s Head: but suc- 
cessive belts of red sandstone, mountain-limestone, and 
coal, extend across the southernmost portion of both 
counties. West of the rich vale of Towy, the country is 
bare and undulating, rather than mountainous: and 
its marine scenery, which is very grand, forms the only 
attraction of Pembrokeshire. 

From this short sketch it will be evident that of the 
North Wales counties, Denbigh, Caernarvon, and Merio- 
neth are most worthy of the traveller’s attention ; while 
in South Wales, Brecknockshire, Glamorganshire, and 
Caermarthenshire abound most in beauty. What route 
may best be recommended to the traveller depends en- 
tirely on the time and labour which he is inclined to 
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bestow. Those who wish to use a fortnight or three 
weeks to the best advantage, may proceed by coach from 
Worcester up the beautiful valley of the Wye to Aberyst- 
with, or from Shrewsbury along the vale of the Severn 
to Welshpool, Machynlleth, and Dolgelle, thence making 
the circuit of the northern counties, either to Chester, or 
back to Shrewsbury, by the Llangollen road. The road 
by Gloucester to Ross, Monmouth (with an excursion to 
Chepstow), Abergavenny, Brecon, Buallt, and Aberyst- 
with, will introduce the traveller, at the expense of a few 
days more, to much of the most beautiful scenery of South 
Wales. To those who have time and inclination to 
traverse the whole principality, the following route per- 
haps would be as good as any :—Gloucester, Ross, Mon- 
mouth, Chepstow, Newport, Abergavenny, Merthyr, New- 
bridge, thence across the hills to the head of Cwm Neath, 
Neath, Swansea, Caermarthen, whence at pleasure an 
excursion may be made into Pembrokeshire, Llandovery, 
Brecon, Hay, Buallt, Aberystwith. Of the North Wales 
tour we shall not speak for the present. This is nearly 
the order which we shall adopt in the following pages. 

In the first instance, however, as the Welsh names 
generally have some reference to the character or situa- 
tion of the place which they designate, it may be con- 
venient to the reader to give a list and translation of those 
words which most frequently occur. 
Aber, the mouth of a river. Mynydd, mountain. 
Avon, river. Nant, the hollow of a brook, a 
Blaen, point, top, end. ravine. 
Bwlch, a break, a pass of the Newydd, new. 

mountains. Pant, same as Nant. 
Cader, chair, usually a remark- Pen, summit, head. 


able peak: Cader Idris, Idris’s Pistyll, , cascade, 
seat, Pont, 
Caer, castle. Porth, gate. 
Cefn, head. Pwil, pool. 
Coch, Goch, red. Rhaiadr, waterfall, 
Coed, wood. Sewd, shoot, cascade, 
Craig, rock. Tal, t, end. 
Cwm, valley. Traeth, a tract overflowed hy 
Dinas, fortress. the tide, 
Du, black. Ty, house. 


Yspytty, Aospttiwm, usually a 
place where the monks of 
an abbey had stationed some 
of their body for the refresh- 
ment of travellers. 

Ystrad, vale, flat. 


Eglws, church. 

Ffynnon, spring, fountain. 
Glas, blue. 

Glyn, glen, valley. 
Gwyn, white. 

Llan, church. 


Llyn, lake. Vach, Vechan, Bach, little. 
Maen, stone. Vowr, Fawr, Maur, great. 
Moel, bald, a smooth hill 


V, B, F, M, are convertible, according to the termina - 
tion of the word which goes before them. So are T, D, 
and P, B. For instance, Lian Taff, the church on the 
Taff, becomes Llandaff. Penypont, the bridge-head, or 
end, becomes Penybont. Pont Aberglasllyn, the bridge at 
the mouth of the river of the blue pool, and Penmaenimaur, 
the mountain of the great stone,—furnish a good example 
of the way in which Welsh names are often compounded. 

Monmouthshire, though by political division an Eng- 
lish county, by position and natural character belongs to 
Wales. The Brecknock and Glamorgan hills extend 
unbroken over a large portion of its surface, and Welsh 
is the language of a large portion of its inhabitants. Fer- 
tility and romantic beauty form its peculiar charm. In 
— the course of the Wye, from Ross near the 

rders of Herefordshire, to Chepstow, is celebrated as 
one of the loveliest parts of our island. Of this river, 
however, a full account has been given in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine’ of 1835, No. 219; and it will be sufficient here 
to mention the spots most worthy of the traveller’s notice. 
The river may be descended, unless in very dry weather, 
in a boat, or its course may be followed pretty nearly by 
land, occasionally ferrying over from side to side. I should 
recommend the latter method, for the reasons assigned in 
the description of the Highlands. Between Ross and Mon- 
mouth, a distance by the turnpike-road of ten miles, but 





much more by the windings of the river, the principal 
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objects are the ruins of Goodrich Castle, Coldwell Rocks, 
and the lofty tor gee called Symond’s Yat, from 
which a magnificent and extensive prospect is enjoyed. 
Monmouth, at the confluence of the Wye and Monnow, 
is a quiet handsome town. Below it the river still re- 
tains its character of varied beauty. At Tintern the valley 
expands into a small circular plain. The situation is 
worthy of this beautiful ruin, which has been described 
in the ‘Penny Magazine’ for 1833, No. 83. Above it 
the Wynd Cliff raises its rugged crest to the height of 
800 feet. It is rendered more easily accessible by paths 
cut along the rock, and commands an extensive view 
over the vale of Severn and the windings of the Wye. 
Between Tintern and Chepstow lie the celebrated grounds 
of Piercefield. The attraction of this place consists in 
the walks furmed along the — river-bank. The 
rock is limestone, which rises in lofty, insulated, fantastic 
points : twelve of the principal have obtained the name 
of the Twelve Apostles, and a thirteenth is called St. 
Peter’s Thumb. These grounds have usually been ac- 
cessible to the public only, I believe, on certain days in 
the week ; and though very beautiful, it is scarcely worth 
the traveller’s while to inconvenience himself to gain ad- 
mission. A magnificent view of the semicircular sweep 
along which these rocks extend may be had from the 
river, or from its eastern bank. The hill over which the 
Gloucester road is carried, close to the town, commands 
a lovely view of Piercefield, the noble ruins of Chepstow 
Castle, and the town itself, with its romantic environs. 
The extreme steepness of the hills renders Chepstow in- 
convenient in some respects as a place of residence: in 
beauty of situation few towns can compete with it. 

There is a steam-packet from Chepstow to Bristol, 
and coaches pass daily to and from Monmouth, Glou- 
cester, Bristol, and Newport on the Usk. From Chepstow 
to Newport, a sixteen-mile stage, the country is hilly and 
pretty. Newport is a thriving commercial place, export- 
ing a large quantity of coal. There is a mail from hence 
to Abergavenny, up the vale of Usk; which is soft and 
pleasing in its lower portion, and as we approach the town 
of Usk begins to wear a bolder character. From Usk to 
Brecon is the finest portion of it; the river being flanked 
on either side by the highest mountains of South Wales, 
not rising abruptly, but retiring gradually from the eye 
in gentle slopes. Five or six miles from Usk, between it 
and Monmouth, lies Ragland Castle, now belonging to 
the Duke of Beaufort, an extensive ruin of much beauty, 
belonging to that later era of castle-building, when 
elegance and ornament began to be consulted, as well as 
strength. At Abergavenny we rejoin the mail-road from 
Gloucester to Brecon. The situation of this town is very 
lovely. On the north, the Sugarloaf, a pointed summit 
belonging to the Black Forest of Brecon, rises to the 
height of 1760 feet ; on the south the Blorenge termi- 
nates that long chain of hills which, under the names of 
the Black Mountain, Forest Fawr, &c., stretches thus far 
east from the heart of Caermarthenshire. 

From Abergavenny to Merthyr Tydvil is a dull hilly 
stage ; and the first appearance of Merthyr itself is by 
no means prepossessing. A large smoky collection of 
mean houses, intersected by enormous heaps of dark cin- 
ders, the refuse of the iron-works, varied by high tower- 
like piles begrimed with coal dust, and lofty chimneys 
breathing dense volumes of smoke,—these, situated in a 
straight narrow valley bounded by bleak, sterile, and 
monotonous hills, compose a picture ill calculated to win 
favourable notice. Widely different will be the im- 
pression of the traveller if he enter Merthyr in the dusk 
of evening. The brilliant fires which burst from the 
summits of the high blast-furnaces, the sparkling lights 
of hundreds of lesser furnaces, employed in the later pro- 
cesses of refining the metal, the lurid glow of the coking 
hearths and ovens for roasting the ore, more widely scat- 
tered on the hill side, put to shame the splendours of a 
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festive illumination, and form a spectacle which those who 
have once seen can never forget. There are at least four 
establishments, the Cyfartha, Dowlais, Pendarran, and 
Plymouth works, at which admission to view the pro- 
cesses of the manufacture is readily granted. This usually 
occupies an hour or more; and the immense size and 
novel aspect of these establishments, the power of the ma- 
chinery, by help of which the most intractable of metals 
is moulded like wax, the red-hot bars of iron crawling 
about like fiery serpents, and, if the visitor is fortunate 
enough to be there at the right time, the intolerable splen- 
dour of the rivers of molten ore, which morning and 
evening are drawn off from the great blast furnaces, can 
hardly fail to delight and amaze those to whom these gi- 
gantic processes of art are not familiar. Up to 1755 
Merthyr Tydvil was an inconsiderable village. In that 
year a Mr. Bacon obtained a ninety-nine years’ lease of 
the minerals in a tract more than eight miles long by 
four wide, at a yearly rent of 200/. Within thirty years 
he obtained, it is said, by subletting it in four portions, 
an income of 10,000/. An enormous capital has been 
invested, and enormous fortunes have been made by the 
lessees ; although the iron trade, like others, has of late 
been subject to fluctuations and losses. In 1828 the Cy- 
fartha works alone sent out, I was told, 31,000 tons of 
iron. Merthyr isthe head-quarters of the iron manu- 
facture, which extends however into the hills, both to the 
east and west, and has created a large population and a 
great demand for agricultural produce, where fifty years 
ago there was nothing but mountain-farms and scattered 
cottages. The population of the parish of Merthyr in- 
creased from 7700 to 22,000 between 1801 and 1831. 
For about six miles below Merthyr the vale of Taff is 
straight, bare, and dull; the more, because its mountain- 
stream, which would in its natural state impart beauty 
and cheerfulness, is drained and polluted by the opera- 
tions of the mines. We then come to that remarkable 
and most picturesque bend in the river, called, after 
an old burying-ground, Quaker’s Yard. Hence to 
that grand ravine overhung by the Garth Hill, where 
the Taff issues into the level country, its whole course is 
varied, picturesque, and richly wooded. A ruined for- 
tress, called Castell Coch, formerly commanded the pass, 
and still adds dignity to the landscape. Half way from 
Merthyr to Cardiff, a distance of twenty-four miles, stands 
a good inn, the Bridgewater Arms. Near it, about half a 
mile from the turnpike-road, is the remarkable structure 
called New Bridge (in Welsh, Pont y Pridd), a single arch 
spanning the rapid torrent of the Taff, of 140 feet span 
and 35 height. It was completed in 1755 by a self-taught 
country mason, William Edwards, whose history is re- 
lated at length in the ‘ Pursuit of Knowledge,’ v. ii., p. 
353. Having obtained credit by his manual skill, and 
by the ability which he had shown in executing some 
buildings rather above the common routine of country 
work, he undertook in 1746, at the age of twenty-seven, 
the bold task of building a bridge over the Taff, at a spot 
where the river is broad and its banks low. He com- 
pleted a very light and elegant structure in three arches, 
which obtained much admiration ; and gave security that 
it should stand for seven years. All mountain-rivers 
are subject to heavy floods, and the Taff in rather an un- 
usual degree. Within three years of the completion of 
the bridge a flood occurred of extraordinary height ; 
which carried down trees, hay, &c., before it in such 
quantities that they were caught by the piers and formed 
a dam, behind which the water accumulated to such a 
height that the bridge at last gave way under its pressure. 
Edwards then conceived the bold design of spanning the 
river with a single arch, of the present dimensions, and 
completed it. But the lowness of the approaches, and 
the want of natural abutments of firm hn rendered it 
necessary to load the spring of the arch on either side with 
a great mass of masonry; and before the haa were 
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finished the pressure on the haunches drove up the crown 
of the arch, and it fell in. Unshaken in courage he 
renewed the attempt upon the same scale, but lightened 
the masonry by perforating it with three cylindrical tun- 
nels, nine, six, and three feet in diameter. This expedient 
succeeded: the bridge has stood unshaken since 1755, 
and the cylindrical apertures have given, not only sta- 
bility, but also an air of great lightness and elegance to 
the structure. It is commonly said, that up to this time 
the largest stone arch in the world was that of the Rialto 
at Venice, 98 feet in span: it appears however that one of 
the arches of the bridge of Narni, a Roman work, is 142 
feet, and an old bridge over the Allier, in the department 
of Haute Loire in France, 181 feet wide.* But in 1750 
no arch in England had much more than half the intended 
span of Newbridge; and the existence of works which the 
architect could never have heard of, detracts nothing from 
the boldness of his undertaking. His success secured to 
him high reputation, and much employment during the 
remainder of his life, and he brought up one of his sons 
in the same profession: indeed a large proportion of the 
best and handsomest bridges in Wales were built by the 
two Edwards’s, father and son. The bridge over the Severn 
at Gloucester (150 feet), the central arch of London 
Bridge (160 feet), and the bridge over the Dee at Chester 
(200 feet), the largest in the world, have been erected 
within a few years; but Newbridge Jong continued un- 
rivalled in Great Britain, and has therefore been visited 
and described as a wonder of art. Beautiful as it is, 
however, it is but a rude attempt at bridge-building ; the 
roadway being so narrow and steep as to be scarcely suit- 
able even to the rude and unfrequent traffic of a moun- 
tain district, still less to that of the populous and increas- 
ing village which of late years the establishment of various 
branches of the iron trade has collected round it. One 
of the most remarkable of these is a chain-cable manu- 
factory. 

Half a mile higher there is a small fall on the Taff 
worth visiting, less for the sake of the cascade than of its 
accessories. Newbridge is traversed by a mountain-road, 
scarce practicable fur a carriage, leading to Llantrissent 
and the vale of Glamorgan. The views obtained from the 
first long and steep ascent over the confluent glens of the 
Taff and the Rontha are still beautiful, though greatly 
injured by the quantity of recent buildings: the bridge, 
seen from this hill, has been fancifully compared, on 
account of its extraordinary height and lightness, to a 
rainbow spanning the vale. In a different style, Llan- 
trissent, a town once of more importance, and still a con- 
tributary borough to Cardiff, loftily situated about five 
miles from Newbridge on the southern slope of the hills, 
commands a noble landscape of the rich vale of Glamor- 
gan, the Bristol Channel, and the coast of Somerset and 
Devon, for fifty miles. The high ground between Llan- 
trissent and the vale of the Taff is bleak and desolate. 

A few miles south-east of the Bridgewater Arms, in a 
deep valley, is Caerphilly, celebrated for its castle; the 
most extensive and one of the grandest ruins in Bri- 
tain. The great gateway, flanked by two enormous circu- 
lar towers, and the hall, an elegant Gothic room seventy 
feet by thirty, are in the best preservation ; but the walls 
with their vaulted corridors yet stand, and may still be 
traversed to a considerable extent. The Leaning Tower 
is a shattered fragment of a round tower. Above, near 
half the circumference still remains; below, it seems to 
rest on a small portion of its base. It hangs 114 feet out 
of the perpendicular, and is reported to be between 70 and 
80 feet high. This castle is of very ancient date. In the 
reign of Edward II. it belonged to his favourites the 
Spencers, and endured a long siege from the revolted Ba- 
rons. An explosion, causet by throwing water upon 
iron melted in a furnace at the base, is said to have re- 
duced the leaning tower to its present state. It is diffi- 

* Penny Cyclopedia,’ Article Brivar, 
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cult to conceive how any wall, so convulsed, could remain 
in its present position: yet, on the whole, this perhaps 
is as plausible an explanation as has been given of this 
singular appearance. The immense blocks of shattered 
masonry which still cumber the interior indicate a vio- 
lent ruin, and show the excellence of the ancient cement. 
An old Welsh proverb, “It is gone to Caerphilly,” used 
when an Englishman might say, “ It is gone to the devil,” 
bears witness to the rapacious habits of the feudal lords 
of this stronghold, and to the feelings with which it was 
regarded by the people. Caerphilly is seven miles from 
Cardiff: the road crosses a high part of that ridge of 
hills which, running parallel to the Channel, bounds the 
vale of Glamorgan, and commands a similar and per- 
haps a finer prospect than that from Llantrissent 





[Leaning Tower of Caerphilly.] 

From Newbridge, a mountain-route, practicable either 
on foot or on horseback, but little frequented, leads to 
the head of Cwm Neath, on the borders of Glamorgan- 
shire and Brecknockshire. It follows the river Rontha, 
from its confluence with the Taff, almost to its source. 
A small but pretty waterfall lies a short distance up 
the valley, which in its lower part is narrow, enclosed 
by high, steep, rocky hills, luxuriantly clothed with 
fine oak timber. It expands higher up, upon enter- 
ing the extensive parish of Ystradyvodwg, and is called 
Cwm Ystrad. The head of the valley is wildly grand, 
being enclosed by the highest hills in Glamorganshire. 
Just beyond a substantial farm-house called Tynewydd, 
twelve miles or more from Newbridge, the path (it has 
ceased to be a road) begins to climb the mountain-ridge 
which separates this vale from Cwm Neath. The ascent 
is long and laborious, but commands fine views of the 
valley which we have quitted, and the mountains to the 
west, in which the Rontha has its source, and which it 
enlivens as it comes leaping down the hill-side in a 
succesion of far-seen falls. This vale of Ystrad is 
the most picturesque part of Glamorganshire, except, 
perhaps, Cwm Neath. The mountain-top is broad and 
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dull, but on reaching the opposite edge a noble prospect 
extends before the traveller of the vale of Neath, bounded 
by the Brecknock and Caermarthenshire mountains. 
Beneath him is a mountain-lake called Llyn Vowr, far in- 
ferior to the tarns of the North, yet a striking object: 
the point above it, Craig y Llyn, is the highest ground 
in Glamorganshire. A rapid descent, and a dull marshy 
moor, lead to the turnpike-road from Merthyr to Neath, 
not far from the halting place of Pont Neath Vechan. 
This road crosses the hills at a considerable elevation, 
passing the iron-works at Hirwain, to the north of Aber- 
dare: it is thoroughly dull. At Pont Neath Vechan 
there is a clean, comfortable public-house, centrally 
situated with respect to the beauties of the neighbourhood : 
two miles down the valley stands the Lamb and Flag, 
an inn of more pretension, close to the mansion of Aber- 
pergwm, in the grounds of which there is a small water- 
fall. 

~ The great attractions of this beautiful neighbourhood, 
however, lie in Brecknockshire, to the north of Pont Neath 
Vechan (the bridge of the little Neath). The river 
Neath is formed by the confluence of several streams near 
this spot. From the west come the Neath Vechan and 
the Purthin, whose united waters divide the two coun- 
ties, and are spanned by the rude, narrow, ivied arch, 
from which the place has its name. Not far below, they 
meet the Mellta and Hepsta, which come down from the 
north, and the Tragath, a smaller brook which flows from 
the east. The united streams are then called the Neath 
River. Seven or eight waterfalls, all of considerable 
height, and all beautiful, may be seen in a morning’s 
walk of some fifteen miles. Two of these, Scwyd Gladis 
and Sewyd Inon Gam, are on the Purthin: the latter is 
perhaps the grandest of them all. Three lie on the 


Mellta,* within a space perhaps not exceeding a mile. 
These are of considerable height, probably from 50 to 
70 feet, and similar, yet unlike: according to my recol- 


lection, the middle one is decidedly the finest. Another 
object of interest on the Mellta is a remarkable cavern 
called Porth yr Ogof, where the river is engulfed within 
the limestone rock, and, after running half a mile under- 
ground, re-issues in a full stream. ‘Within it rises in 
some places in spacious and lofty vaults, and is well 
worthy of inspection. The Hepsta, in its first leap from 
the moors, throws itself in a broad unbroken sheet over 
a precipice of fifty feet. A rude path leads down the 
precipitous sides of the ravine, at the foot of which the 
traveller finds, not without surprise, if he is unacquainted 
with the peculiarity of the spot, that his way onward lies 
behind the cascade. The rapidity of the stream carries 
it quite clear of the rock, which is undermined towards 
the base by the wasting of the spray and wind, which, 
when the river is full, is very violent. A ledge of the 
rock affords a safe but slippery path. In dry weather 
the stream is broken into two or three divisions, which 
detracts greatly from the effect: but on a bright day 
after rain, when the river is full, the glancing splendour 
of the watery canopy, through which the rocks and woods 
are dimly seen, seems rather like theatrical deception 
than sober nature. The best general view of this noble 
dingle is obtained from a projecting point on the east 
side, not far from the spot where the descent to the fall 
begins. A succession of smaller falls, of great beauty, 
carry the river down to the level of the Mellta. All 
these glens are deeply channelled through the mountain 
limestone, one of the most beautiful of rocks, and richly 
wooded. In no part, perhaps, either of England or 
Wales, can the scenery of waterfalls be studied with 
More advantage: so great is the variety to be found 
Within so small a compass. The Dinas Rock deserves 
especial mention; a noble mural precipice along the 
face of which is carried the dizzy-looking path that leads 
to Ci] Hepsta, as the great fall on the Hepsta is called. 


* I am nearly, but not quite sure that there are three, / 
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The wild common above commands a iovely view down 
the vale, even to the Mumbles Point, beyond Swansea. 
Wild flowers grow all about in uncommon beauty and 
luxuriance; and in the woods the wild strawberry and 
raspberry afford a pleasant refreshment in their season. 

Another fall, of greater height and wildness, lies three 
or four miles west or north-west from the upper fall on 
the Purthin. It descends into a different vale, being 
a tributary to the Tawe ; and is well worth a visit. The 
whole vale of Tawe, from Morriston near Swansea to its 
source in the Black Mountain near Trecastle, is very pic- 
turesque, and little visited; both because it lies out of 
the way, and because the entertainment which it can 
afford is not of a nature to invite the fastidious. The 
ascent of the Black Mountain from Trecastle is long and 
dreary ; but the descent into the vale of Tawe is singu- 
larly beautiful: “ the wilderness of crags, pointing and 
projecting in every conceivable form, is contrasted with the 
incipient foliage immediately below, stretching out in the 
distance into a widened and luxuriant, but mountainously 
bordered vale.” Not far from its head is the most re- 
markable feature of the glen, the Cribbath limerock, a 
vast mural precipice, like the Dinas Rock in Cwm Neath, 
From hence a railroad leads to the head of the Swansea 
Canal at Hennoyadd, distant from Swansea about 20 
miles. 

Cwm Neath is wide, fertile, and well wooded; the 
hills on either side decrease in height as they approach 
tke sea. At Aberdylais, near Neath, there is a water- 
fall of small height but singular character, close to, but 
not visible from the road ; and the opposite side of the 
valley boasts another cascade, called Melincourt, on 
the Cledaugh, of greater height and grander character. 
The turnpike-road is carried along the western side of 
the valley, but I incline to think the eastern the prefer- 
able side for the foot-traveller to pursue. Neath is a 
busy manufacturing town; it has the remains of an 
abbey, which appear to be curious, but are much dis- 
figured by the intrusion of mean buildings. The river 
falls into Swansea Bay at Briton Ferry, a most lovely 
spot, where bold rocky hills are clothed with wood down 
to the very edge of the sea. There is here a comfortable 
inn, delightfully situated, from which the traveller on 
foot or horseback may follow the coast to Swansea, by a 
pleasanter and much shorter route than the highway 
through Neath. Swansea, at the mouth of the Tawe, 
has a capacious port enclosed by two fine stone piers, and 
considerable trade. Copper, imported in the ore from 
Cornwall, is manufactured largely in the neighbourhood, 
and the poisonous fumes disengaged in the operations 
have to a great extent destroyed the vegetation on the 
neighbouring hills. There is a a considerable pottery. 
The surrounding scenery is very lovely. Swansea Bay 
has been compared to that of Naples; but such unequal 
comparisons do but injure that which it is meant to 
extol. The coast scenery of the peninsula of Gower 
is very fine. Oxwich Bay and Caswell Bay are the best 
portions, and they may be visited from Swansea in a day, 
either by land or water. On the summit of the highest 
hill in Gower, near the middle of the peninsula, is a re- 
markable monument, called Maen-Arthur, Arthur’s stone, 
or the stone of Sketty. It is an enormous cromlech, of 
which the table, or flat stone, is estimated to weigh not 
less than 20 tons. The lifting of this stone is mentioned 
in those curious and ancient remains the Welsh Triads, 
as one of the three great exertions of human labour. The 
other two are the erection of Stonehenge, and the forma- 
tion of a great work, supposed by some to have been 
Silbury Hill, the vast tumulus on the Bath road, near 
Kennet. “ Like the labour at the stone of Sketty,” is a 
Welsh proverb, Oystermouth Castle is a fine ruin; and 
an excursion to it, and to the rocky promontory of the 
Mumbles, on which there 1s a lighthouse, will form a 
pleasant afternoon’s employment. 
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From Newport, in Monmouthshire, to Swansea, the 
mail-road follows the line of coast, generally a few miles 
inland. The first stage is to Cardiff, the county-town of 
Glamorganshire, and the port of the iron district. It 
stands near the mouth of the Taff, and is connected by 
a canal with Merthyr Tydvil. The accommodation for 
shipping at present is confined and inconvenient ; but 
the Marquis of Bute, who has very large possessions in 
Glamorganshire, is now engaged, at an enormous ex- 
pense, in constructing a new harbour, which is expected 
to give a fresh stimulus to the already rapidly increasing 
trade of the place. Coal and iron are the chief articles 
of export ; the red iron-ore from Lancashire, called he- 
matite (used to improve the quality of the metal by mix- 
ing it in certain proportions with that found on the spot), 
and provisions, form the chief articles of import ; for since 
the vast increase of the manufacturing population the in- 
terior of Glamorganshire does not produce enough for the 
support of its inhabitants. The roadstead is well sheltered 
from the prevailing westerly winds by the high point of 
Pennarth, under which a hundred vessels or more may not 
unfrequently be seen at anchor, waiting for a change in 
the wind to enable them to run down Channel. There 
is no other safe anchorage westward to the Mumbles. 
From Pennarth to the mouth of the Ogmore the coast is 
for the most part lined by mural precipices of the lias 
limestone, from 50 to 100 feet in height. The most pic- 
turesque portions of it are in the neighbourhood of Cow- 
bridge, about St. Donat’s (where there is a fine castle in 
very good preservation), Marcross, and Dunraven. At 
Southerndown, close by Dunraven, there are very grand 
caves, but they are only accessible at spring-tides. 

Two miles from Cardiff, and a little out of the mail- 
road, is Llandaff—the church on the Taff—an episcopal 
city by courtesy, in reality a poor village, ornamented by 
a few gentlemen’s houses on a superior scale. The ruins 
of the cathedral, belonging to this once wealthy see, are 
beautifully situated in a woody dell not far from the 
river. The west end is a beautiful specimen of the early 
English style; and the building yields to none in Wales 
in respect of architectural elegance. It is, however, 
sadly disfigured by a wretched modern church patched 
up among the ruins, in which service is performed. The 
view from Llandaff bridge, half a mile perhaps from the 
village, is worth noticing. 

The road to Swansea traverses an undulating pas- 
toral country, generally of pleasing character, but with 
nothing remarkable to attract attention until it reaches 
Margam, the seat of the Talbot family, where a splendid 
Gothic mansion has been lately erected. The gardens 
have long been famous, especially for the orangery, 
which was first stocked, it is said, from a collection of 
orange and lemon-trees which were wrecked on the 
estate. They also contain the small but pretty ruins of 
Margam Abbey. The park is wild, and the high peaked 
hill, called Margam Down, commands a noble view, with 
one peculiarity more singular than pleasing,—the woods 
which clothe the eminence are so closely and uniformly 
shorn by the western winds, that, on looking down from 
the summit, they resemble rather a close-cut hedge than 
the free luxuriance of natural growth. 

At Taybach and Aberavon there are considerable cop- 
per-works ; and the iron-manufacture is extending into 
the neighbouring hills. A shorter road leads across the 
hills from Bridgend to Neath, and commands some fine 
wild scenery. It crosses the Avon close to a fine aque- 
duct bridge, called Pentre-rhydven, or by some similar 
name. The upper part of this river runs through Glyn 
Corrwg, a deep and picturesque valley ; it rises near the 
top of Cwm Ystrad. But the two glens diverge rapidly ; 
and between them lie two or three smaller valleys, all 
pretty, and all of similar character, the streams of which 
unite to form the Ogmore, which runs past Bridgend, 
and falls into the sea near Merthyr Mawr, the seat of 
Sir John Nicholl, 








The distance by the mail-coach road from Swansea to 
Caermarthen is twenty-seven miles. Another road leads 
along the shores of Caermarthen Bay, which are most] 
low, into Pembrokeshire. Neither of these routes is rich 
in natural beauty, but the latter is recommended by the 
ruins of Kidwelly, Llanstephan, and Llaugharne castles, 

No river in South Wales, except the Wye, is equal to 
the Towy in beauty. It rises in Cardiganshire, near 
the source of the Tivy, and falls into the sea at Llan- 
stephan. From that place to Ystrad Ffin, where it 
extends to Caermarthenshire, the whole vale abounds in 
interesting objects of every description. Caermarthen 
(named after the enchanter Merlin—Caer Merddyn, 
Merlin’s Castle—famous in British romances, who was 
reported to have been born here) is a considerable town, 
well situated. Thence to Llandilo, distant fifteen miles, 
the character of the scenery continues to be soft and woody. 
On the south side of the river, a short distance from Llan- 
dilo, is Golden Grove, remarkable chiefly for its connection 
with the history of Jeremy Taylor, who dwelt for some 
time at Mandinam, in its vicinity, and has called one of his 
works of devotion after its name. Opposite, on the 
north bank, is Grongar Hill, celebrated in the pretty 
poem of Dyer, who was a native of this valley. Above 
Liandilo, on a hill of some elevation, grandly wooded, 
is Newton Park, the seat of Lord Dinevor. The house 
itself is modern, but on a lofty eminence within the park 
stand the remains of Dinevor Castle, the antient palace 
of the British princes of South Wales. The view from 
the walls commands the finest part of the Vale of Towy. 

A mountain-road leads from Llandilo to Lampeter, 
and another to Neath, with a branch descending along 
the Loughor river to Pont ar Dulas, on the high road be- 
tween Swansea and Caermarthen. The road to Neath 
is just passable for a carriage ; but the hills are extremely 
severe, especially at Pont ar Tawe, eleven or twelve miles 
above Swansea, where the beautiful Vale of Tawe is 
crossed. To the north of the road, three or four miles 
from Llandilo, is a ruin called Carrig Cennin Castle, 
surrounded on all sides but one by a fearful precipice. 
It lies out of the way, and the path is wild and hard to 
find ; but it is well worthy of a visit. 

Llandovery is a small ill-built town without attractions, 
except those of the neighbouring scenery, which, towards 
the head of the Towy, is, I think, superior to any in South 
Wales, except a few insulated scenes, such as the Devil’s 
aoe and the deep ravines of Pont Neath Vechan. 
North of Llandovery the hills on either side become higher 
and more precipitous, and the vale, hitherto open and 
smiling, contracts in breadth, and at times becomes a 
mere ravine, entirely occupied by the clear strong river. 
At a spot called Ystrad Ffin, some ten miles from Llan- 
dovery, two streams about equal in size unite; the 
eastern is the Towy, the western the Toothy, which comes 
leaping in a succession of powerful rapids over shelves of 
rock, and divides, a mile or more from its junction with 
the Towy, into two most tempting-looking glens, belong- 
ing to the Toothy and the Pescover, which I had not op- 
portunity to explore. But no doubt it would well answer 
to the pedestrian to cross these mountains in any direction, 
either to the north-west, following the Toothy almost to 
its source in Cwm Verwin, to Tregaron ; or to the east, 
crossing over the hills into the valley of the Irvon, to Buallt. 
Parallel to the Towy, to the west, runs the Cothy river, 
which falls into the former below Llandilo ; the upper part 
of Cwm Cothy is said to resemble the scenery of Ystrad 
Ffin, on a still larger scale. The hills in which the 
Toothy rises are called Rescob Forest ; they form the 
outskirt of that vast mountain tract which extends un- 
broken into Merionethshire through Cardigan, Raduor, 
and Montgomery shires. In the rocky cliff which sepa- 
rates the vales of Toothy and Towy, at considerable 
height, and of rather difficult access, is a cavity, called 
Twm Shon Catty’s (Thomas John, son of Catherine’s) 
caye, after a robber of whom sundry traditional stories 
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are related. The rocky precipice is beautifully wooded ; 
the hole, it is no more, is not worth climbing to, except 
for the view. A light carriage, such as may be hired at 
Llandovery, will readily approach to within an easy walk 
of Ystrad Ffin. 

From Llandovery to Brecknock (20 miles) the mail- 
road follows a mountain-stream, tributary to the Towy, 
up a deep and romantic valley. It gains the summit- 
level at Trecastle, where there is an inn, and then 
descends along the Usk, which sweeps down from the 
Black Mountain in a scanty but impetuous stream. 
From Trecastle a fine mountain-route, already mentioned, 
leads to the Vale of Tawe. The Usk continues to increase 
in beauty all the way to Crickhowell, gradually exchang- 
ing the wildness of an upland glen for cultivated beauty, 
bounded by lofty mountains rising in gentle slopes. It 
is flanked on the south side by the as | ridge of Forest 
Fawr, which opposite to Brecon reaches its extreme 
height in the double-headed summit called the Brecon 
Beacons, the Van, and by one or two more names. A good 
road crosses the mountain to Merthyr, at considerable 
height, a little to the west of the Beacons. Brecon is well 
inhabited, contains many good houses, and in beauty of 
situation is perhaps unequalled by any inland town of 
Wales except Llangollen. It stands at the confluence of 
the Usk and Hodny (or Honddu, hence its Welsh name 
of Aberhodny), a small river coming down from the north, 
whose steep and richly wooded banks are laid out ina 
public walk, such as few towns can boast. Above them 
rises a large and handsome monastic church, called the 
Priory, which is still used for public worship. Another 
beautiful walk runs on the otk of the town, overlooking 


the rich valley and the opposite mountains. There is 


little remaining of the castle, but the traveller’s disappoint- 
ment may be compensated by finding a most excellent 
inn, which bears its name. From four to five hours will 


be sufficient for an excursion up the Beacons, which is 
well worth the trouble. 

- From Brecon to Buallt by the direct mountain-road 
is 15 miles. The more circuitous route by Glasbury is 
preferable. Or the vale of Usk (if not before visited) 
may be followed as far as Crickhowell. About three 
miles from Brecon a road to the north leads to the village 
of Llangors, close by Llyn-Savaddon, the largest lake of 
South Wales, which is a pleasing sheet of water, environed 
by hills, but not possessing any grand features. Crick- 
howell is 14 miles from Brecon. Three miles short of it 
awild road leads over the Black Mountain to Glasbury, 
by St. Michael Cwm Du and Trevecca. To the east lies 
the highest point of the mountain (2545 feet) called Ca- 
dir Arthur (Arthur’s Chair): the road crosses the rival 


\ height of the Hatterel, from which a noble B cgewr 


view is obtained. From Glasbury to Hay the Ah winds 
in a strong tranquil stream through a fertile valley, with 
that rich character which it maintains through Hereford- 
shire. Hay is a small neat town bordering upon that 
county, distant 15 miles from Brecon and 16 miles from 
Buallt. There is a bridge over the Wye at both these 
towns, and another at Glasbury; and ferry-boats are sta- 
tioned on many points of the river. Where time is any 
object it may be better to turn off to the left about eight 
miles from Brecon, which makes the distance this way 
from Brecon to Buallt about 20 miles. From Hay to 
Buallt the Radnorshire side of the river is recommended 
for pedestrians. The grounds of Maeslough Castle on 
the north, and Llangoed Castle on the south bank, add 
to the beauty of this part of the river ; a footpath which 
leads through the latter along the river-side may be ad- 
vantageously followed, instead of the road. The river 
should be crossed at a ferry, a mile or more above the 
castle-garden, to visit a remarkable dingle and fall on 
the Machwy, which joins the Wye near that ferry. Upon 
the summit of a deep precipice, about a mile from the 
Wye, the shattered foundations of an antient building, 
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called the Castle of the Black Rock, yet remain ; behind 
the rock the stream projects itself in a dark and gloomy 
fall, some thirty feet high. On the same side, about five 
miles higher up, and three from Buallt, the river Edwy 
falls into the Wye. Their confluence, and the dingle of 
the Edwy for some way, present some of the loveliest 
scenery of South Wales. After crossing the Edwy a 
footpath to the should be followed : it leads to the 
top of a rocky hill crowned by the remains of the castle, 
which commands a noble view over the defiles of both 
rivers. The adjoining church-yard contains two beauti- 
ful yews. The bridge over the Edwy was the scene of 
the fast battle of Llewellyn, the last independent prince of 
Wales. 

Just above Buallt the Irvon joins the Wye. It rises 
on the borders of Cardiganshire, near the romantic 
scenery of Ystrad Ffin, and, I have no doubt, would 
amply repay the inquisitive traveller. The lower part of 
the vale, as seen in a short walk from Buallt, promises 
well. 

Rhayader is 15 miles from Buallt. The road lies on 
the north side of the valley, and, during the early part of 


‘the stage, apart from the Wye. After crossing the Ithon, 


it returns to the river-side and follows it closely all the 
way to Rhayader. The most striking view in this beau- 
tiful stretch of country is the confluence of the Clarwen 
and the Wye, about a mile from Rhayader. Near the 
town a footpath may be followed, which has the double 
advantage of shortening the way and showing the valley 
to better advantage. There is a good inn here, and the 
situation is beautiful; immediately below the bridge, 
which is an elegant structure of one arch, the Wye 
makes a small cascade, which gives name to the place. 

From Rhayader a road leads through the heart of Rad- 
norshire to Presteign and Kington ; but there is little to 
interest the traveller in this direction. Llandrindod 
Wells, a well-known mineral watering-place, lies near 
the Ithon. From Rhayader there is a road to Llanidloes 
in Montgomeryshire, and two to Aberystwith. The 
new road follows the valley of the Wye almost to its 
head, crosses the skirts of Plynlimmon, and descends 
Cwm Rydol. The old road to the Devil’s Bridge is wild 
in the extreme ; it begins with a steep ascent of some three 
miles ; descends abruptly to cross the Eland; and then 
mounting another steep hill, follows Cwm Ystwith nearly 
to the Devil’s Bridge, eighteen miles from Rhayader. 
This stage is wild and barren in the extreme. I should 
recommend the traveller to make a day’s excursion to 
the Clarwen and Cwm Eland, a noble glen, returning to 
Rhayader by the road above described, from which he 
may deviate to visit a fine mountain-pool, Llyn Gwyn, to 
the north of the road. He will then pursue his route to 
the Devil’s Bridge by the upper valley of the Wye, which 
maintains a character similar to that which it has already 
exhibited between Rhayader and Buallt. 

At the Devil’s Bridge there is a good inn. The 
scenery of this celebrated spot lies below, rather than 
above the surface of the ground ; for the lofty table-land 
is bare~and dull; the beauty lies only in the deep-cut 
ravines. The “Havod Arms” looks directly up the 
deep glen of the Rydol, which comes down from the 
north and is joined by the Mynach from the east, just 
under the inn, which stands nearly on the brow of the 
rocky precipice, about 350 feet above the meeting of the 
waters. At the distance perhaps of half a mile, a slight 
turn in the glen shuts out the bed of the river, which 
comes rushing into sight over a | payee about 30 feet 
high. Beyond, fold after fold of the glen’s high banks 
may be seen, until the lofty ridges of Plynlimmon close 
the view. The Devil’s Bridge is built across the Mynach, 
on the Llanidloes road, close to the inn. It presents 
the singular appearance of a double arch, one im- 
mediately over the other; the upper less than 30 feet 


in span, the under about 20. The latter is believed 
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to have been built in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
by the monks of Ystrad Fflur; but the country people, 
looking to the difficulties of the undertaking, have 
ascribed it to the devil, as the superior artist. The 
upper bridge was built in 1753, either because the safety 
of the old one was suspected, or to avoid the steep and 
inconvenient descent to it on either side. On the north 
bank, just above the bridge, a beaten path leads to the 
‘bed of the river, 114 feet beneath the roadway. The 
streams seem to have sawn the rock gradually down to 
its present level, for the water-way and the chasm some 
way up seem to be but five or six feet wide. Confined 
within such limits the boiling of the water in time of 
flood is tremendous. By descending a little way on the 
other side of the bridge, a good view of the double arch 
is obtained. About forty yards west of the bridge a 
series of falls begins, which are respectively 18, 60, 20, 
and 110 feet in height, exclusive of the declivities be- 
tween them. The descent to these falls is by a wet path 
just to the west of the inn. The principal points of 
view are those which command the second fall, and the 
fourth, which last for elegance and grandeur combined, is 
unrivalled by any that I have ever seen. Hours may 
be spent here, and the traveller should clamber to every 
practicable point along the ravine. The glen of the 
Rydol is hardly less worthy of note. _ Near the bridge, 
on the north side, a road, or path, turns off through the 
wood ; it soon divides, and the left-hand branch leads to 
a projecting rock, which commands a general view of 
the whole fall of the Mynach. The right-hand branch 
leads down to the Rydol, a short distance from the fall, 
to the foot of which, if the water is not high, it is easy 
to scramble. A small brook, which pours in a pretty 
cascade from the high bank of the glen, adds beauty to 
the scene, and contrasts well with the stern character of 
the larger stream. Both these ravines are richly wooded. 
Even in this more famous spot, however, the scenery of 
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Cwm Neath did not appear to me to suffer by compa- ' 





rison. The dingle of the Purthin, though less grand, is 
more beautiful than that of the Rydol, and larger than 
that of the Mynach; and I thought the junction of the 
Hepsta and Mellta as grand, perhaps even grander than 
that of the Rydol and Mynach, and scarce inferior in 
magnitude of scale. The water accompaninents of the 
Devil’s Bridge, it must be owned, are finer. 

About two miles on the Llanidloes road, near the vil- 
lage of Yspytty Enwyn, there is a singular and grand 
scene, called the Parson’s Bridge, where a single plank 
spans the deep chasm through which the Rydol flows, 
Here the character of the glen is quite changed ; it is 
dark, bare, and desolate. This awful gulf is said to 
have been leaped by a gentleman, formerly well known 
in political life, Mr. Charles Long. 

The carriage-road to Havod turns off from the 
Rhayader road about four miles from the Havod Arms. 
This place, celebrated for picturesque beauty, perhaps 
beyond any other of our English residences, was created 
by the late proprietor, Mr. Johnes, who came to it, a 
desolate desert, in 1783, and by lavish expense, judicious 
agricultural improvement, and most extensive and suc- 
cessful planting, made it the admiration of all visitors. 
By him the house, the church, and all the ornamental 
buildings of the grounds were built, and his views were 
directed to a higher purpose than mere ornament—the 
benefit of his poorer neighbours and the development of 
the agricultural capabilities of the neighbourhood. The 
estate and house have passed by purchase into the Duke 
of Newcastle’s possession. The grounds abound in 
beauty ; wood, rock, and waterfalls combine to ornament 
them ; and the Ystwith rolls in full stream through the 
valley. But they are pretty, rather than grand ; and 
the imagination will be balked if it expects to find the 
scenery of the Devil’s Bridge repeated. A shorter way 
leads from the house back to the Devil’s Bridge over a 
rocky hill called Maen Arthur—Arthur’s Stone. 





[Pembroke Castle. ] 
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